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ABSTRACT 

This study explored the relationship between chanq*« 
in student clssnroom behavior and teacher behavior. More 
specifically, teacher responses to students wer* evaluated as a 
function of systematic changes in th« students* ciasffrooM behavior. 
The Investigation was conducted in a fifth-grade classrooM of a 
prlMsry school located in a residential, suburban neighborhood. Two 
disruptive pupils fro* the class were chosen as target students for 
tj,e study. The dependent, observable variables were teacher behavior, 
teacher verbal responees, teecher ranking cards, and subjective unit 
of irritation. The independent, observable variables was student 
behavior. The variables were Measured by six undergraduates and one 
teecher. The reliability of the observers was assessed before and 
after coMpletion of the study. The results showed that changes in the 
students* classroom behavior had consistent effects on the behavior 
of the teacher. (Discussion of the results follows, stressing th^ 
importance of reward. Two tables of data are included.) (BRB) 
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Functional ^naly^tn have dotnon^trnr.cd that: when .ipproprlatr» student hchavlor 
in followed by fetchor attention, the rite of Apprrprlat<» behavior emitted by 
stMdenti Increases (Becker, Madson» Arnold, ond Thonas, 1967; Cormier, 1970; Hall, 
L»ind, and Jacknon, 1968; Madsen, Bockcr, nnd Thonuis, 1968). These i nVi'St if»atnrs 
fgllowed a pattern of manipulating tho teacher' a behavior as their Independent 
variable and studle ' the resulting change that occurred In student behavior as 
their dependant variaele. The effects that student behavior may have on the 
teacher's manner of responding to his students haa largely been ignored. 

Although no sfcudios wore found Investigating the effects of student behavior 
change on teacher behavior in a normal classrcom. it is reasoiinbld to believe that 
students do pcaaass some form of reinforcement for teachers. Thnrp and Wetzel 
(1969) pointed out that in any social system every individual's behavior la subject 
Co rainforctmant . If one aaaumas that all behavior is under the control of some 
form of rainfoTcaMnt» it is plaufiblo that within the student-teacher social 
relationship tSa student possesses some reinforcers for the teacher. 

Indirect evidence of atudent influence on teacher behavior vas provided by 
Barberich (1970) vko assessed the affects of a sinulatad child's correctness on 
the teaching behavior of adults. Seven undorgradunto fooalos (adults) varo 
oboarved under conditiona vhera they taught a sinulatad child a sMrbla sorting 
task. The axpariMntar^ by leading the adults to believe thay ware teaching a 
real child, vaa able to ayateii^'^tically manipulate the '*child*a'* correctness on a 
trial»by*trial baaia. Whan correctnaaa vaa made contingent upon a particular 
teaching behavior the adult increased the frequency at which aha emitted that 
behavior ^Ich incraaaad correct reaponaaa. The reinforcament effect of the 
**child*a** corractMsa «iaa damonatratad to influence the adult* a aaa of tangible 
reinforcers » verbal rawarda and puQialManta» and motor bahavior. Mora direct 
•videmca of atudaat influanca on taachar bahavior una provided by Klein (1971) 
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who oumlned the Influences of student bchnvlor on teacher classroom behavior. 
Tventy-four guest teachers, who voro una\/aro of the nature of the ^tudy, were 
invited Into 24 graduate and underBraduatc education classes . Klein iminipislated 
the classroom behovior of tho students to include normnl, positive and ncgntivoly 
defined behaviors during the one class hour the Guest instructor t^as teaching t\w 
class. She found that changes In student clnssroom behavior had a profound effect 
on the classroom verbal and non-verbal behavior of the guest teachers* In a 
study conducted by Graubard, Rosenberg and Miller (1971) retarded children were 
trained to modify the behavior of teachers. The children were instructed in 
''behavior modification theory and techniques/' specifically they wore taught to 
use reinforcers such as eye contact, askinir for c-.tra help and complimentary 
com&ants contingent upon teacher positive or negative contacts. Thase proce<lures 
resulted in dramatic increases in teacher positive contacts (praise) and a 
decrease In negative contacts* 

At present, the effect student behavior mcy have on teacher behavior in an 
elementary school classroom is largely unexplored. The present study was a 
limited attempt to explore the relationship between changes in student classroom 
behavior and teacher behavior. More specifically, teacher responses to students 
were evaluated as a function of systematic changes in the student's cla^^room 
behavior* 

METHOD 

Subjects epd Settli^ 

The study vaa conducted in a primary school i4iich serves an upperclass 
residential suburb primarily composed of professional families. A fifth grade 
teacher wta selected on the basis of the school principal's recommendatioos to 
serve as the subject for the study. The teacher vas a 25 year old female holding 
a BS degree in eleMiitary education with nine meotha teachint •xp#rience and was 
recoassended becauae of the problem behavior of several atudents in her claas. 



Oni* of the problem rhlldron, Robin, \;/is an 11 yonr old male J^tudent who was 
reported to be one of thii worst behave**' proLlcrns in the school, he \;as sent to 
the principal's office about every other day. Another pro/lem child was Karen, 
an 11 year old female ir the snme fifth grado clnsJi. She, too, had a solid 
reputation for ignoring behavioral rules. Both students w^^re cho5en on the basis 
of the high scores assigned to them by the teacher on measures of disruptive 
behavior, as well as through anecdotal reports given by the principal, in addi- 
tion to these student s, three other students xjcre chosen at random from the class 
to serve as experimental blinds to conceal the identity of the target students 
Crocn th« classroom teacher. 

Depondent Variables 

Taacher Behavior : The responses the teacher gave to the appropriate and 
inappropriate stimulus classes of the children* s behavior were considered as one 
response category^ teacher attention. That is» observers recorded the frequency 
of teacher attention respectively to inappropriate and appropriate categories of 
behavior of both Robin and K^ren. 

Teacher Verbal Responses ; The observers' records of the teacher* 6 verbal 
responses to student behavior vera rated by two Indepeiidefit Judges to assess 
the quality of these statements. Statements were rated as positive (thos« 
containing praise atateMnts)» negative (those containing reprlaands) or neutral 
(those containing neither praise nor reprlaands). Interjudge agreesMnt was 87. 4X. 

yaacher Ranking Scores : The teacher vas given a stack of 3'* x 5** plain tdilte 
cards each containing the naiae of one student in her class iirittan on a separate 
card* The taacher was asked to arrange the cards In three separate but equal 
piles representing those students which were high, niediuBi» and low on each of 
the bahaviora she had idantieied as Im^rtant for har class. After the three 
pilaa wara coapleted» the teacher wRs aakad to rank the low pile in order froai 
baat to worat. thia procedure waa carried out for oach behavior iacludad In the 
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appropriate and Inappropriate categories. A teacher ranking score was obtained 
by adding the student's ranks on all lu haviorr. . A high score Indicated a student 
who was disruptive while a low scote w s indicative of a model student. 

Subjective U .>it of Irritation fSCT) : This instrutnent was adapted from a 
technique developed by Joseph Wolpe (1958) and usod to assess the amount of 
irritation the teacher subjectively assigned to each student. The teacher was 
presented with a stack of 3" x 5" plain white cards each containing the r.air.e of 
one student In her class. She was asked to imagine a scale from zero to one 
hundrtd where rero represented a student who caused her no irritation and one 
hundred r«!pre«ented the worst or most Irritating student she could Imagine. The 
teacher was then asked to assign each student a place on the scale by writing a 
number teprcsentlng Che student's place on the scale on a card. A high score 
Indicated an Irritating student and a low score a model student. 

Independent Variables 

Student Behavior; Initially, observers entered the classroom In order to 
acclimate the teacher and her students to the presence of outsiders In the room. 
During these ••••Ions, a record was kept of the student bohavlors most frequently 
rcapondod to by the teacher. Then, prior to the beginning of the experiment, the 
teacher, vlth the authors' help. Identified and behavlorally defined those behav- 
ior* fAich ahe felt fell Into two broad categories of behavior; appropriate class- 
room behavior and Inappropriate cUssroon behavior. These tMo categories of 
behavior vera considered the stlawlus classes for the teacher though the teacher 
wee unawre of this. Both classes of behavior described the Inappropriate and 
appropriate behaviors for both Karen and Robin. The Inepproprlato stlsailus cate- 
gory Included behaviors such as asking questions al.out teacher provided Instruc 
tions. tor exaaple, In response to teacher's Instructions to "sit down" or "open 
your boek," the child asked. "%diy should I do that?" Also. Included In this 
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category were talking to other children without pcrmls.slon, leaving seat ulthout 
pcmission and not paying attention. Generally, any behavior unrelated or 
disruptive to the class activity uas i..::luJcd by the teacher in the inappropriate 
behavior category. The appropriate behavior category included behaviors r,uch as 
following instructions; for example, the student must sit down or open his book 
when instructed to do so. Also, paying attention to ongoing class activities 
and having the necessary materials at his desk needed for the ongoing activities 
were defined as appropriate behaviors. 

Recording Techniques and Observers ; Two observers were assigned to each clars 
for each day of the study. One observer monitored th< target student's behavior 
while the other observer recorded the teacher's responses to that student. 
Student observers recorded the cumulative frequency of all behaviors occurring 
In each category during the observational periods. The teacher observer recorded 
the frequency of teacher responses In two ways. First, the frequency of the 
teacher's social attention to the students' inappropriate and appropriate behavior 
was recorded. Second, the teacher observer recorded the verbal reactions of the 
teacher In response to the target student's behavior. The dally observational 
period consisted of approximately one hour and was divided Into four rqual time 
periods. The two target atudents w«re observed for two ^Ime periods each day; 
the order of obsarvatlon was randomised. The behavior cf the students and the 
teacher* s reactions to the students were Mnltored throughout the study. 
Observers ware not told the purpose of the experiment nor were they Informed of 
experimental changes during the study. The observers were requested to avoid 
all Interaction with both the teacher and students In the class at all times. 

Ofcaarvar Training and Kallablllty ; Six undergraduate students In an Edut ar 
tlonal Psychology class served as observers. All students received class credit 
for pasgiclpatlog as observers. Observers were trained through role playlnf 
and a wftdao tape simulation of the classrooai b^avlors Identified by the teacher. 
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Observer reliability was calculated by the total number of agreements divided by 
the total number of agreements plus total ri:nhcr of dlsagreenonts . An agroement 
betv7een observers constituted the saun number of frequency tallies for each 
category of behavior. Average reliability for toachpr observers was 93.97. with 
a range of 90.37. to 100%. Average reliability for student observers \7as 33.67. 
v;lth a range of 827a to 85.^%. Observer reliabilities were al^o assessed folloxx'ing 
the completion of respective baselines for each student. Teacher observers 
averaged 88.97. with a range of 83.37. to 1007.; student observer reliability 
averaged 82.27. with a range of 77.47- to 89.77.. 

Design of the Study ; A multiple baseline across behnviors design wns used 
(after Hall, Crlstler, Cranston, and Tuc!:er, 1970). This design allov/s for an 
Inference of casual relationship If behavior changes coincide across the multi- 
ples at the point when the experimental procedure is introduced. After the 
baselines of the teacher's reactions to each student were obtained, the experi* 
mental phases v.v^.re applied successively to her reactions to Robin and later to 
Karen. The teacher's reactions to both students were measured concurrently. 

In an attempt to avoid possible differential treatment toward the target 
students by the teacher and to obscure the identity of the target students, 
three experimental blind subjects were employed although the behavior of these 
students wes not nonltored by the observers nor was the teacher's reaction to 
these students recorded. Each tl«e the authors lnt6rvle%ied a target student at 
least one experimental blind student was also interviewed before or after the 
target student. Both target students and experimental blind students were always 
seen Individually. The classroom teacher was kept unaware of the Identity of the 
target students throughout the study. The study was carried out In four phases: 

Baseline: Before beginning baseline observations, the authors met with all 
the tmvget students and the experimental blind students to solicit their coopera- 
tion. All students were told that they each would be doing something different 
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nnd that It was very important that they tell no one, not even ench other, about 
their individual project. The inpcrtanco of cocrecy '.;as repeatedly stressed 
throughout all phases of ec^ch cxperineut. Durinc this phase all students wore 
given an individual guidance activity taken from A Tcarhinr, Proprain in Hunan 
Beha vior and Mental Health Handbook V for Fifth Graders by Ojemann, Dykstrn and 
Pritchett (1969). Students were not informed that they were being observed. 

Instruction. Instruction initiated with the target students during this 
condition. To assess whether the student's behavior could be controlled without 
the use of tangible rev;ard, the target students v/ere asked to think of some ways 
they could improve their relationship with their teacher. The target students 
individually agreed upon the behaviors previously identified as appropriate as a 
way they could behave to improve their relations v/ith their teacher. In addition, 
the students agreed upon the identified inappropriate behaviors as behaviors to 
be avoided. The students were not told how the behaviors were identified. Daily 
conferences were held with the target students to discuss the students' efforts 
anU success in changing their behavior during this phase. Although the students 
v«re not told the observers were monitoring their behavior, the observations 
were used to informally communicate their daily progress to the students. The 
experimental blind students continued to receive individual guidance activities 
as in the Baseline phase. 

Tangible Reward: Because the procedure used in Phase II did not result in 
adequate manipulation of student behavior, the target students were offered a 
tangible reward (model car kits for Robin and popular phonograph recordings for 
Karen) for aach two day period they emitted one or less inappropriate behaviors 
per day. The students were told they were beins observed and that the observers 
muld give daily reports on thoir behavior tJ the authors. At this tine, the 
students were also encouraged to attempt to incrcaie their appropriate behavior 
as thay aliminatod inappropriate bohavior; ho:?cvQr, no contingency was placed 
on this. Both students vara given a daily report on their perfocmence. The 
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guidance related activities \;ere continuv^l with the experimental blind students. 

Reversal: Only Robin was used in this phase o£ E::;)crincnt 1. He was told 
that the study was completed for him, thut the observers uould no longer bo 
attending to his behavior and that he had done nn excellent job. The authors 
p'ncouraged Robin to naintain his modified behavior (a high percentage of api*io- 
priate behavior). The authors continued to interact with other children in the 
class but no longer v;ith Robin. The observers continued to monitor Robin's 
behavior and the teacher's reaction Co the student as in the previous phases of 
the study. 

RESULTS 

As described in the procedure section, tl;e teacher responses to appropriate 
and inappropriate behavior v;cre monitored for both Robin and Karen. Appropriate 
behavior was considered desirable for chc classroom, and Inappropriate behavior 
was considered undesirable. To simplify the data presentation, the chlldrens' 
behavior Is presented In terms of the percent of appropriate and the percent of 
Inappropriate behavior the children engaged In. The teacher's reactions to the 
chlldrens' behavior Is presented In terms of the percentage of her reaction to 
appropriate and Inappropriate behavior of the children. 

Figure 1-A shows that Robin engaged in a high percentage of inappropriate 
behavior throughout the Baseline and Instruction phases of the study. During 
these two phases » a high percentage of the teacher's responses were to Robin's 
Inappropriate behavior; her verbal responses to Robin were mostly negative. 
(See Table I) 

Insert Figure 1 hare 

Upon Introduction of the Tangible Reward Phase » the percentage of Inappro* 
priate behavior aslttad by Robin dacraasad. Concurrently, during this phase, the 
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Forccntagc of the teacher's responses to Robin's inappropriate behavior decreased; 
also the percentage of her no^ative verbal responses decreased and the percentage 
of positive verbal response rose. The percentage of Robin's inappropriate 
behavior increased during the Reversal phase cs did the percentage of the teacher' 
responses to Robin's inappropriate behavior. The percentage of the teacher's 
negative verbal responses increased slightly. 

Insert Table 1 here 

Table 1 indicates a decline in Teacher Ranking Scale scores over all phases 
but the Reversal Phase. The SUI score remined essentially unchanged through 
three phases of the study but decreased during the Reversal phase. 

Figure 1-B indicates a pattern of behavior for Karen similar to that c€ 
Robin. Karen engaged in a high percentage of inappropriate behavior throughout 
the first two phases. Likewise, a high percentage of the teacher's responses 
Were to inappropriate behavior emitted by Karen. A relatively high percentage 
of the teacher's verbal comments were negative in nature and a low percentage 
were positive during these phases. During the Tangible Reward Phase, the 
percentage of inappropriate behavior emitted by Karen decreased markedly, and 
concurrently, the percentage of the teacher's attention to Karen* s inappropriate 
behavior decreased. In additicu; the percentage of negative verbal responses 
decreased and the percentage of positive verbal responses rose. 

Keren's SUI scores in Table 1 progressively decreased during all phases of 
the study. The Teacher Rankings decreased through all phases of the study but 
incre^aed at the last administration. 

DISCUSSION 

The data prasentad providad evidenca that changes in the classroom behavior 
of the studants bad consiatant ef facts on the taachar^s behavior. This avidanaa 
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is made more compelling through the use of the nultiplu baseline design. V7ith 
such a design, if the effect oc».ars su .rrsr^ivcly ns the tr<^atnient is multiply 
applied, then it is ;iOssible to mice c.i ual i ;.f crenccn . In this study, the 
treatment was applied successively across the trachcrV^ hohavlor tovard students. 
The modifications in both students' inappropriate behavior (thn independent 
variable) coincided with decreases in the teacher's behavior toward each respective 
student. Tlie type of teacher social attention, whether predominately to appru- 
priate or inappropriate student behavior, delivered by the teacher varied for 
both students as a result of their change of behavior. This is consistent x;ith 
findings by Klein (1971) that the behavior of college students has a profound 
effect on teachers and Graubard (1971) v/hcrc retarded stuaents were able to learn 
to reinforce specific teacher behaviors. In addition, the quality of the teacher's 
verbal responses (whether positive or negative), the amount of subjective irrita- 
tion caused by each student and the teacher's ranking score for each student 
appeared to vary as a result of the experimental changes made in the student's 
behavior. 

Two features of this study merit further discussion. First, the study was 
modeled on other studies which have attempted to modify a teacher's classroom 
behavior directly and the student behavior indirectly (Cormier, 1970, McAllister, 
et al, 1969). In this type of study, the students* behavior was changed through 
the intervention of the experimenters who got the teacher to change his behavior 
through the use of instructions. These investigators held frequent conferences 
iri.th the teachers Involved following experimental sessions to provide feedback in 
the form of praise or criticism to the participating teachers. In some cases 
^t was necessary to provide more tangible rewards (such as college credit) In 
order to secure the teacher's cooperation (Hall, 1971). In this study, an attempt 
was made to change the chlldrens' behavior through Instruction In much the same 
manner that has been generally employed with teachers. That is, the children were 



fold tfwry cottU laproiff thm cU»«r«>c« b«.lMvl'-r cf th«lr t««rh«r t«*«Br4 tl»««M«lvr« 
t>y rhanflMf llMlr WliAvlcr. In rhl* «t iy, ..% tvit lr3<«u«ly b r«fort4>4 with 
fmchmr*, liwCrwcClMi •nd fc*db«cti «1mk <"d t< t pt <'.u<>' « ••irridrfit •Itcrati'ti 
1^ > w 4» y ii4>w c ««ii«llr. fW rlilU't >^v<«r, to fro4urr An •ff#rt. If my 
W h]rf«ch«tla«4 «!!••• rhll4r«« fo«*i th* tMcKcr avvMlv* MMntAH (¥ech clilUr«>n 
stat«4 CiMnr 414 aoc llk« cIm tMclMr) tkac they ftlc CMr* no ^••iklllty to 
U rtm H t* f«r af^reyrUt* kclMvt«r. !• •■jr cam. tkt^m^ tiM mm »f c««tllil« 
rcwird* Wtk dillirMi rcdier.liy clunr <] th4jlr b.:«v|ort with t!i»- r nlelM* n.:* 

tvcoMdly. • iMl4lr«cClo«iil •ffnmc> Mt t/Vrn. This !• Chr tr«41tlcMMl 
«^iMcli t«k«a r«a#«relMrt lB¥«ttlf«Cf us Influence* «• rUttff<kii« WMvlor. 
C*Mr«lly, Mily tiM CMctHr'f larii*«»c« en ttc'^t bc^trlor It eb««rvtf4, !• Clit» 
•t«a4y, cIm tMch«r'« Mwvlor was l«v«tilM<<"^- Tlila «pprM«li luit Mvor*! lfslt«> 
tloMs Imv* Wm ••c«4 ky Bell, IfM. ••4 Mil. 1S71. r«r^*M "mc Mrluu* 
••4 •V14MM •! Mm llatcadoM It Umc it Ifaorat cIm twvwiy ••tmn mt tay mmUI 
latancciM. Hilt w«r«l|^t My W mm faccar la tka 4irila«Uy MmvIm aMly»ct 
hava ai^rtaa c a4 la aaiilavlat taaaiaUattt— iO'Uary a«4 •lataaa. If 11; Maalay. 
1970; aa4 toaiu laatsla. 19?t). Vlcli a ^r«4UlaMl sffraaaH. raiafartWMat 
Cms dM lata««MMla« apMUllatt la wlt X tawa fnai tiM taflur aM* elM IMar* 
vaaclaa »t af — i* aaa^laea: aaiar tiMM aa»4lcla«a, tM rt wra aftaa ratara ca 
^-iMatvaatlaa taMlil«t ta«lMlfaaa. Hm mm p%tfn •fpmtB ta ImM witli laklr. 
aMa tha U«t<^U tmaH aaa wlcMvaMi, Ma WlMvt<»f tafac Ca ratat* la a 
latarvaatlaa paitani. Oca4*ar4. 2I il. (1^71) aata4 cImc the mm tMalMr WiMviara 
MUMlalM4 rt i t ia» tala l a t t — I 4atlvara4 by rauc4a4 MilMraa "...ImM la aaM 
aaiaac mm nfbm taiafaraaaaai aaa wtcMtaMi. " I m iat t . tkalr aaatatt raMlta 
Mtra aialUv la laMa'a MMViav iariat laaa i aal. cImi la. Mm IflilvUMl'a 
MMvUr nmmui m kaaallM appfwIaailMs. Ika ^mmim iMMi U valaad tora. 
kat i MM w n i, It i*M iirtmiBMii pvtMM «M«k tMM «M MmvIm MMi«at 
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tills ttei ro iiMlicAt^ the necetflty rf raVing ^ broader tpprr^ch 
rMi brMvlor mo4iticMti<m. TMs ^tud^ hii^^ «hr\:v a fttudcnt can affer* 
MiAvli^; othmt rvsMrdi ha* «hcn^ teic«i«r« «n aff'-rt student ^#Mvi ^ 
H\%€i #y f f ur tiMC riM f«rMMl#rs of tM tt#n partUlfAnti* Wluivlor In this s^kUI 
lM«r«ctlM Is ¥#fy slalUr. 

Aa lAtorostl«t Ismo asMclatotf irltL eliis sC«dy cottcenis thm r«Utiv« cBi^nso 
•f tnlsiat •^HMtlM pofsMMl. T— tWr mlAlftg oftM tmmmmdn tM •x^iUturc 
of folvljr frost rooottr«^os with ooaotiaos ^stloMblo rooMles (Fo^hMi^ lf71). It 
lios kooo rofovto4 (Wolkor oni Iwckloy. l«72) ttet tifl» to trsio stiidoots %mn roU- 
tlvoly low *o«^ro4 to tlio tium oocossorjr to traio tosrhors. Thi« lof»llo« that 
toodiov trololot My not W tho w»st offlcloot • thoU of ostsblUhlrg orprofitistr 
cUootMii Mioirtofs. If st>i4o » ts ooo bo troir^d vrk lrs« cost ^nd ofool or mox^ 
offloloooy ^fliofo m okovU ovttdi oor toochor erololoi lootltotloms to sto4ooi 
tmaiot iMtltntlooo. ttu4oots oortoUly affMr to kovo tlio oocossonr roloforcli j 
rrofMtloi to MOijo toMlMf MmvIot. a aoro ro^llttU U|pllcotlo«» hontvoct !• 
ttot m tatis to ooMl4or ^rofroao At A stMltaMoosly «ot«i vitli Wtli oto4oMo 
ooi tooolmo. Hms U m wto f iooa t# Imvo stwitot MMvi#r to eteo 
0mn It ttogliof MuHrlov. fow1iipi» If tMk M^#r •( tlio oUooffMB tttuctovo, 
QUI < sot mi toootott MO loon to offootlvoly roloforeo ipyrofrUto WiMvlort In 
tiM otlMY. ooiorlat l4ool loonHog mKUIom ooo bo oolUooo4 0^4 Miotoiood. 
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FIGURE 1 

A. The ncrccntac^^ of inappropriate boh.tvior cTi»lttod b)* Robin and the teacher's pcrct iit.ii!^* of 

response to Robin's inappropriate bohivior. 
B« The percentage of inappropriate bthavior cnittcd by Karen and the teacher's percentaje o£ 

response tj Karen's Inappropriate bohavlcr. 




